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it realed in Je sus ( hrist, is the hasis oT thee Cuake r faith. 


JoHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 


CLOSE TO THE FATHER. 
Dear Father, | would come to thee for help along my way, 
Oh, wilt Thou keep my wayward heart within Thy care to-day ? 
Let me suppress all thought or word offensive in Thy sight, 


Give strength to overcome the wrong and help support the 


right. 
Continue ‘Thou to dwell with me, and may it be my choice, 
(Amid alluring things of time, to listen for Thy voice; 
o listen, hear, and heed it well, then in Thy love to go, 


I 
fo do the deed 


or 5] eak the we rd, Thy precious seed to sow. 
Keep me from overthought of self that standeth in the way, 


Cleanse from the chambers of my heart all bitterness, 1 pray; 


fhen may I, as each dawning day breaks o’er the gloom of 
night 

\\ ever closer by Thy side, and in Thy guiding light. 

So may I live that from my soul all night will pass away 

\nd [ may see the dawning of Thy eternal day. S. 
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FOOTPRINTS 
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bs 
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(Conclusion. ) 


the summit ot Ben Lomond the 


rom 


looks into the Highlands on the one side and into the 


The difference 
in the country suggests the difference in the people. 
‘| he st rong te ndenev to religion shines through even 


the national drink habit, the 
the bitterness of 


more cultivated region on the other. 


recalling words 


George Fox, who, smarting under 
Scotch persecution, wrote, * There is a precious thing 
thing lieth 
* When I first set my horse’s feet upon 


Scottish ground, I felt the seed of God to sparkle 


in these Seots. bit there is a beastly 
over.” 


about me, like innumerable sparks of fire.” 
. 
Krom the 
trodden 


sees the un- 
the heights 
We planned to abandon 


summit of Ben Lomond one 


mountain moor stretching to 
that encircle Loch Katrine. 
the route back to Loch Lomond, the boat ride to In- 
versnead, and the coach road to Loch Katrine. We 
would go overland and follow our own path. Walk- 
ine out of the beaten tracks on these mountains 1 


like jumping from a rock into a swamp, and from the 


ls 


swamp back to the rock. Dorothy Wordsworth 
found great delight in walking on these Scottish 


moors. “TI can alwavs walk over a moor with a light 
foot: I seem to be drawn more closely to nature in 
such places than anywhere else.” We felt the truth 
of this when, expecting to step upon firm ground, we 


OF 


traveler 


c 
oy 





sank ankle deep into water-soaked moss. This was 
being drawn more closely to nature. 

The absence of a path or highway, of house or 
farmer's field, brought in its loneliness thoughts of 
the early border life in this region. We were pene- 
trating the fastness where Rob Roy at one time held 
undisputed sway. ‘ Rob Roy’s caves,” says Dorothy 
Wordsworth, “ are in fact no caves, but some fine 
rocks on the brink of the lake, in the crevices of 
which a man might hide himself cunningly enough.” 
It was on the Macfarlane farm, on the banks of Loch 
Katrine, where Dorothy Wordsworth mentioned Rob 
Roy, ‘and the eves of all elistened: even the lady ot 
the house, who was very diftident, and no great 
talker, exclaimed, ‘ He was a good may, Rob Roy! 

He was a famous swordsman. Having an arm 
much longer than other men, he had a greater com- 
mand with his sword 


. Asa proof of the length of 
his arm, they teld us that he could garter his tartan 
stockings below the knee without stooping.” 

Sixt v-six vears hefore Rob Roy died George ox 
traveled through this section bent upon his mission 
ae 
says, ~ for some time felt drawings on my spirit to go 
into Seotland, and had sent to Colonel William Os 
burn, of Seotland, desiring him to come and 


of love and the propagation of truth. he 


meet 
me, 


Q 


[ passed with him and his company into 
, eotland, having’ Robert W idders with me, a 


thun 
dering man against hypocrisy, deceit and the rotten 
ness of the priests.” 

Onee, in going to William Osburn’s house, “ 
lav 


there 
Vv a company of rude fellows by the wavsid . | 
under the hedges and in the bushes. Si eing them, | 
*O, he said, * they 
Widders, being moved to go 


asked him, * what they were?’ 
are thieves.’ Robert 
and speak to a priest, Was left behind. inte nding to 
So I said to William Osburn, I will stay 
here in this valley, and do thou go and look after 
Robert W idders; oO ZO, being 
afraid to leave me there alone, because of those fe] 
lows, till I told him, ‘TI feared them not.’ Then I 
ealled to them, asking them, what thev lav lurking 
there for, and I bid them come to me, or else it mi: 


come atter. 


but he was unwilling 


he worse with the nm; then they eame trembling, for 
the dread of the Lord had struck them. 
ished them to be honest. 


light of Christ 


[ admon 

and directed them to the 
by if 
after theft and rob- 
heryv; and the power of the Lord came over them. I 
staved there till William Osburn and Robert Wid- 
But 
it is likelv that. if we two had gone away before, they 


would have robbed Robert W idders he had 


in their hearts, that might 


see what an evil it was to follow 


ders came up, and then we passed on together. 


when 


come after alone, there being three or four of them.” 
The summit of Ben Lomond rose again when we 
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climbed the ridge that shadowed the upper end of 
Loch Katrine. With a lingering look back upon the 
course we had followed, trackless and lost, we has- 
tened down toward where we supposed a highway 
A sheep fold. 
with the shepherd and his dogs, reminded us that we 
were returning among men. A field of piled hay, 
with its water border and narrow foot bridge, smiled 
in the light of the setting sun, and reminded us that 
the hand of man is ever weleome, even after a short 
absence from its many tokens. The love call of a 
pheasant from the hayeock, and the shy peep of his 
pretty brown mate from over the way, reminded us 


led to the lake some two miles away. 


that we had turned our footsteps homeward, and an 
unspoken mate call arose in the heart of each of the 
pedestrians. Loch Katrine, Stronachlacker’s, hospi- 
tality, dry clothing, an abundance of supper, open 
fire, boating under the stars, a day on the lake gath- 
ering flowers, and finding our only orchid (Orchis 
maculata), a tramp through the Trossachs, where we 
pitied the poor victims of coaches and autos, cycles 
and perambulators, reading Scott, and visioning 
Ellen’s Isle as a foreground to the massive beauty of 
Ben Venue—all these opened for us the road to Cal- 
lander and Sterling. 

The road by lake 


' margins, and mountain 
shadowed, was radiant in 


the morning before the 
stream of coaches began; then one could hear the 
laughing streamlets as they hurried into Achray or 
Vennacher; then even the water birch became alive 
and played the parts of a willow and an aspen, recall- 
ing to mind Dorothy Wordsworth’s favorite birch at 
Grasmere. 
“at the distance perhaps of fifty yards from our 
favorite birch tree. It was yielding to the gusty wind 
with all its tender twigs. The sun shone upon it, and 
it glanced in the wind like a flying sunshiny shower. 


open 


7 We were stopped at once,” she writes, 


It was a tree in shape, with stem and branches, but it 


was like a spirit of water.’ 

The open road to Callender and Sterling was our 
first day on the return journey. Many times we 
turned and gazed backwards toward the fading High- 
lands. Like Thomas Wilkinson, ** here we took our 
final leave of the Highlands, a country sunk in val 
levs, and towering with mountains; rugged with 
rocks and frowning with precipices; shining with 
lakes and glittering with waterfalls; a country at once 
barren and sublime, dreadful and delightful; and, | 
believe, scarce one hundredth part of it capable of 
cultivation. Other countries that I have seen have 
in proportion their moors and their meadows, their 
fields and their plains, their valleys and their forests; 
but in the Highlands it is mountain after mountain, 
mountain after mountain, for ever and ever.” 

The poetic nature of Thomas Wilkinson traveling 
with the spiritually-guided John Pemberton, was a 
combination interesting to the Scotch at that dav 
(1787) and to history ever since. On the 29th “ we 
passed Urie,” writes Wilkinson. “ Something of a 
sorrowful feeling accompanies the survey of places 
once the residence of wisdom, piety and virtue, espe- 
cially when no traces are found of the former inhabi- 
tants.” Thomas Wilkinson mourned over the weak 


places that had once been strong among Friends. 
John Pemberton turned into new fields of labor, and 
wearied not in following the guidance of that which 
he called the leadings of love. Im a letter to his 
brother in Philadelphia he writes: “It is fifteen 
weeks since we entered Scotland, in which time we 
have attended one hundred and thirteen public meet- 
ings. ‘The weather for six weeks has been very wet. 
I believe that during five weeks my great coat was 
not for six days fully dry; yet I have been preserved 
from taking much cold, which is a great mercy. But 
[ wanted to be a few days at a Friend’s house, for | 
have little satisfaction at taverns, and until we came 
here (Edinburgh) we had but four days’ cessation 
from meetings or riding in the fifteen weeks, which is 
trying to nature; yet the Lord in mercy hath upheld 
and made way for us in every place. | have now 
been nearly round Scotland, vet there is work enough 
for a year or two more; but if it is the Lord’s will to 
release me, I shall consider it a mercy.” 

Thomas Wilkinson left John Pemberton at Sel 
kirk; the additional year or 
Scotland was never performed. 


two more of labor in 
John Pemberton re- 
turned to America in 1789, his sixty-second birthday 
occurring during the passage. Thomas Wilkinson 
returned to his beloved farm and that simple round 
of daily duties that have since been the admiration 
of all who love the simple life but are unable to live 
it. Joseru 8. Warton. 
George Sehootl, Pa. 


“THE SECOND LANDING OF 


PENNSBURY.” 


The Westtonian 
Pa.) 


FRIENDS AT 


(Westtown 
for Seventh month, 


[By Luey Cope Shelmire. in 
Friends’ School, Chester County, 
1906.) 


Near the time that Friends celebrated the one hun 
dredth birthday of the meeting house at Fourth and 
Arch Streets, Friends’ Historical Society [ Ortho- 
dox| had its birth. The same minds that planned 
the former and earried it through most successfully, 
were responsible for the new Society. Papers read 
on that occasion were a fitting nucleus for a future 
collection of valuable documents that an 
society might well hope to accumulate. 


historical 


The beginning was very modest, and increase in 
numbers, in the years that have since elapsed, has 
Partly from a desire to spread informa- 
tion of its existence and partly from a willingness to 


been small. 


associate as many friends as possible in a day’s pleas- 
ure, the members of this Society extended quite a 
general invitation to Friends of Philadelphia and vi- 
cinity to accompany them on an excursion to Penn’s 
Manor, the site of William Penn’s home at Penns- 
bury. 

Seventh-day, the 26th of Fifth month, was the 
time chosen, and the steamboat Springfield was char- 
tered for the trip. By 11 o’clock the company had 
assembled on the boat, the whistle blew, the gang 
plank was drawn off, and we steamed away. There 
were 160 aboard, scattered about as faney dictated, 
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groups of friends chatting together, and prepared to 
enjoy everything that came along. The boat accom- 
modations were ample and the weather all that could 
be desired, warm enough to sit on deck and take in all 
the sights. 

Little seemed to be doing at the wharves we 
passed; a few vessels were loading or unloading, but 
there was no evidence of the modern business rush. 
We had a good view of Penn Treaty Park, a pretty 
little green spot on the river bank at the foot of 
Columbia avenue. It seemed deserted and gave no 
indication of the crowds that gather in it during the 
evening hours. Situated as it is in the congested mill 
district, this park is a favorite trysting place for lads 
and lasses on pleasant summer evenings. Then every 
bench holds one or two couples absorbed in‘confiden- 
tiai conversation, while others slowly saunter to and 
fro along the paths. Many a sweeter word, I fancy, 
has been spoken on this spot than was uttered in the 
traditional treaty under the famous elm, and pale 
faces are still making just as solemn compacts here 
as were made between the pale faces and the Indian 
in the long ago. 

Cramps’ shipyard, with its long succession of docks, 
Here huge shops extend for blocks along 
the river front and immense cranes were traveling 
back and forth, lifting and moving enormous weights 
without apparent effort. Many vessels were lying in 
the docks, or just outside, in various stages of comple- 
tion. Some were war vessels, huge and grim, death- 


is close by. 


dealing machines, whose peaceful purpose is to im- 
press other Powers with the majesty and might of our 
great Government. 

On our right lay Petty’s Island, which, rumor 
says, may pass into the hands of a syndicate to be de- 
veloped into a second Coney Island. 

A fine pleasure yacht lay off the Camden shore, a 
thing of beauty and of luxury, indeed, while farther 
up the river we passed the tiny Spray, in which Cap- 
tain Joshua Slocum made his famous voyage, alone, 
around the world. As one gazed upon these boats, 
gently riding at anchor, so different and yet alike in 
their purposes, the poet’s words speedily took posses 
sion of one’s idle mind, 


“Yon deep barque goes 
Where Traffic blows. 
From lands of sun to lands of snow;— 
This happier one, 
Its course run 
From lands of snow to lands of sun.” 


is 


At Bridesbure is the Arsenal, and near by we 
passed under the immense bridge of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, our boat being sufficiently small to pass 
under the bridge without opening the draw. 

At Tacony we had a good view of Disston’s Saw 
Works, and near Torresdale the large unfinished fil- 
ter plant lies along the river front, an operation that 
has proven such a fruitful source of graft. 

At Florence, N. J., were seen large shops where 
iron pipe is made, and still further up stream a new 
wharf was building, high stacks appeared amongst 
the trees, and rows of very new two-story houses 
marred the beauty of the scenery. All these are com- 
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ponent parts of an immense plant the Roeblings are 
putting down at Kinkora. 

Lower tax rate, favorable housing conditions for 
laborers, and facilities of transportation have moved 
these necessities of modern civilization into rural dis- 
tricts, and many a quiet and beautiful spot is learning 
what it is to become grimy with smoke and deafened 
with noise, spoiled for peaceful residential purposes. 

Skirting both banks of the river, one saw many 
charming homes, veritable pictures of repose. The 
comfortable, roomy houses stand back from the shore, 
while lawns slope gently to the water’s edge, carpeted 
with the greenest of grass and shaded with majestic 
trees. ‘Torresdale, Bristol, Riverton and Beverly are 
all quiet and restful, apparently devoid of modern 
rush and strain. 

But Burlington is perhaps the most beautiful of 
all, the trees seemed finer, the grass greener, and the 
lights and shadows played across its lawns like ghosts 
of its departed greatness. St. Mary’s Hall looked 
dignitied and most conservative, as though it had been 
left behind in the rush 
spared our educational institutions. 

Lunches had been taken with us, and from the 
noon hour on, little groups of friends could be seen, 


modern that has not even 


all over the boat, sharing the contents of their boxes 
and baskets and chatting together as they satisfied 
their appetites. When our landing place was reached 
all had finished their simple meal and were ready to 
disembark. 
party, and, by these, most persons were conveyed to 
A few followed the 
winding path along the river bank, and in twenty 


Here a number of vehicles awaited the 
the spot chosen for the meeting. 
minutes reached the same place just as the others 
were driving up. Here, under a spreading sycamore, 
only a few yards from the shore, our Bucks County 
friends received us most hospitably, dispensing, for 
our refreshment, a delicious, cold fruit punch and 
cakes. After we had carefully examined an old map 
of the locality lving on the ground, and gazed upon 
the relies, two window frames and a wooden lintel 
from the fireplace of Penn’s brew house, together 
with some pieces of wood from cherry trees, of whose 
fruit the great man himself is said to have partaken, 
we seated ourselves on camp chairs to enjoy the lit- 
erary portion of the day’s outing. 

President Sharpless ealled the meeting to order 
with a few happy remarks, and then introduced 
Samuel C, Eastburn, the speaker of the day. 

After giving Sir Joseph Nordin’s views of the 
probable extent of Penn’s grant in the New World, 
and quoting Penn’s ideas “ as to the form of govern- 
ment,’ he went on to give the probable reasons “* why 
this location was selected as the permanent residence 
of Penn.” 

“Sir William Markham, his deputy governor, and 
his friends, James Harrison and Phineas Pemberton, 
who had arrived in 1680 and * Falls 
of the Delaware,’ knew ‘ of Penn’s intention to build 


located below the 


a great town.’ Markham had a knowledge of the 
country, and undoubtedly considered ‘ below the 
Falls of the Delaware the most available place.’ This 


was and is about four miles above here, nearly op- 
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was crossed going to and from New 
that time Dutch 
Markham writes of the great and deep 
river, and that * the largest 
Falls,’ hence its facilities 
the the 
wharfage, with a fine 
ully fertile 
maps and surveys is undoubted. 


posite Trenton, 
Falls the 
York. which at 


settlement. 


river 
Was a considerable 
vessels can come tar 
for commerce. Be- 
river it would have ex- 
level site and baeked by 
That he had made 
This being so, 


as 
as the 
ing long bend of 
tensive 
a wondert country. 
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James Harrison should 
the Proprietor. 
rural life, here it 
in touch with 


can easily see why he and 
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They Penn’s 
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residence otf 
for 
seat of government, 
a large able men who would be 
wise chancellors in helping to frame and administer 
such as had never 
of God and the love 
W est 
from the 


lt 


‘as 


knew love 


near the 


vet 


settlement of very 


| before, 
The 


was opposite, 


a government been trie¢ 
‘in the fear 


well-settled 


of mankind.’ 


province oT Jersey 


far settlement of able 
appear that Penn 
of his * trusted agents.’ 
first about 
| back to England. 
here 


and it was also not 
Friends at Burlington. 

readily accepted these ide 
He this 
months when he 
the 


would 


Was in country at 


Was calle 


built 


for twenty 
Why 
we do not know. 


first. visit, 


town Was not 
Vluile here 
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the first 
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form,’ wai ‘not asen.’ 
2QO2x35 fe et, 


Later a brew house was built, 
11 feet to the eaves, with heavy sills and 
weather boards of planed cedar, and with a generous 
fireplace. He brought with him, on his first arrival, 
carpenter, a master stone mason, and other 
followed, but the house not finished 
when he returned to England. A wide walk led from 
the front door to the river; there were gardens on 
either side of this walk, which he was very much in 
terested in having planted with the best seeds, send 
ing to England and Maryland for the purpose. He 
also sent to Long Island for * hay dust,’ and imported 
blooded mares and the finest stallion he could tind in 
England, Godolphin Barb, a descendant of the great 
Tamerlane of that time. 

* Tis house furnishings seemed to be such as be 
longed to people of worth of that day, silk, satin and 
camblet curtains and cushions. 


a master 


artisans was 


The dining room had 
table cloths and napkins, tunbridge ware, white and 
blue China, silver forks and tea set. 

‘Penn spent only about 
The house burst 
ing of the and fell into very bad repair. 
After his death a sale was made of the furniture and 
it was uninhabited, his sons taking no interest in the 
of the property. The land was sold to 
various parties in many tracts. That part immedi 
ately adoiming the mansion is now owned by the War- 
ners. The the mansion were 
probably used in the foundations of the present build 
ing. 

Joshua LL. Bailv, thought the present occa 
called * The Second Landing of the 
and said he 
under 


three years here alto 
was much damaged by the 


reservoir 


gether. 


maintenance 


brieks and stones of 


might be 
at Pennsbury,” had measured the 
the 


16.82 


tree which we sat and found it 
feet in cirewnterence, an interesting combi 

tion of figures. 

President Sharpless closed the exerelses witl 

plea for an increased membership for Friends’ 

torical Society, expressing the wish that the number 

sutticiently large to justify them in securing 


abit 


might be 
F loc al | 


ation.” 


assembly then dispersed, many going to the 
house 


Here |] 


which occupies the site of Penn’s 
iot coffee could be 
water could be 


man 
sion. purchased for a small 
obtained from the old well 
This well is all that remains of the 


the 


pumping. 

that Penn lived in, and we drank of 

if its historic 

At four o'clock we the boat again, 


l after some be lated members of the party had ar 
river. 


and 
rived, As 
the place on which we had heen asst mbled, 
ived adieu friends i 
the and they responded with simi 


ations, ¢ 


water 
interest. 
were aboard 


started on our return trip down the 


to 


our Bueks County 


standing ol bank 


again. 
settled ourselves on deck or in cabin, 
dietated, but as a stiff breeze was blowing that 
few hats, the bow was less 
an the Children chased each other 
ywn the decks, while elders continued their 
with each other, and as the 


salut alline r an invitation to come 


Ag Wn Mi 


Tancy 


as 


carried 
popular t] 
up and de 
Visits 


away a insecure 


stern. 


afternoon waned, 
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the remains of lunches were eaten for supper, and 
all superfluous impediments in the form of empty 
boxes and papers were cast overboard. 

At several different points down the river the boat 
put in to let off different members of the party, and 
when the great city came in sight the sun had set, 
the sky was full of the sunset tints against which the 
irregular lines of roofs and towers and steeples stood 
out in bold relief, while here and there an electrie 
light shone dimly forth. Our day of pleasure was 
ended, marred by no untoward circumstances, it re- 
mains in our minds a delightful memory. 


MIRACLES. 


Is it really less than a hundred years since the left 
wing of the Christian Church [the Unitarian | itself 
but 
forth 


erudgingly accorded the Christian name, east 

Theodore Parker for his assertion that the 
value of the gospel of Jesus Christ did not stand or 
fall with the eredibility of its miraculous elements / 
lt is a far ery, indeed, from those days to the days 
when it is the Dean of the Faculty of Protestant The- 
ology in the University of Paris who observes: “ The 
most conservative apologists of the traditional school 


confess to-day that miracle has lost its evidential 
force.” (Auguste Sabatier, in “ The Religions 
of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit); 
and when it is the Professor of Chureh His- 
tory in the University of Berlin who de- 
elares, “He who uttered the words, ‘ Except 
ve see signs and wonders ye will not believe.’ 
cannot have held that belief in the sions and won- 


ders which he wrought was the right or only avenue 
to the reeognition of his person and his mission. 

The question of miracles is of relative indifference in 
comparison with everything else which is to be 
found in the gospel. It is not miracles that happen.” 
( Adolf Harnack’s “ What is Christianity ?”)—From 
© The Religion of Christ in the Twentieth Century.” 


THE CHRIST OF THE 

The Christ of the creeds has maintained a 
hold wpon the advanced nations of mankind 
chiefly through the study of the Seriptures and the 
coneurrent testimony of Christian experience. The 
methods pursued in the study of the Bible rendered 
its interpretation in all essential points more certain 
from age to The type of Christian experience 
and character produced under the influence of Chris- 
tian dogma brought conviction of the essential sound- 
ness of this interpretation home to generation after 
generation of men. 


CREEDS. 


sNnost 


age 
ae. 


This does not imply that the 
conception has been the same in all minds. In point 
of fact no two minds have ever conceived of the God- 


man in precisely the same manner. The world 
of thought in which the thirteenth century 
scholastic, or a _ sixteenth century reformer, 
moved was in many respects different from 


that familiar to a Greek father of the fourth century. 
But the great currents of thought seem to have large- 
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ly swept past the domain of Christology, and the com- 
mon formulas represent a considerable similarity of 
view. 

It is impossible to contemplate this wonderful con- 
ception that has exercised an influence so vast and 
uplifting in human history without the deepest rev- 
erence and gratitude. A long procession marches 
down the bearing trophies to the Christ. 
Among them are men of genius and men of faith, 
evangelists and martyrs, thinkers and reformers, 
knights and statesmen, missionaries and philanthro- 
pists.. There are rare and radiant spirits of whom the 
world was not worthy, pure, high-minded, self-forget- 
ful, rich in faith and hope and charity. 


ages 


And there is 
an innumerable host of men and women rescued from 
sensuality and greed to lives of purity and gentle ser- 
vice. These all proclaim him Saviour, Lord and God. 
In his name they have fought the good fight, borne 
their burdens gladly, fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, freed the slave, lifted up women, educated the 
child, brought peace to the earth. If in his name men 
have also perpetrated deeds of darkness, it has been 
only necessary to look more closely into his face, even 
as tradition painted it, to see the look of disapproval. 
Through him the divine has come very near to the 
human, time has been lapped in the bosom of eter 
nity, life has received a new meaning. 

Perhaps no man ever felt the intrinsic worth of 
the propheey, the psalmody, the legislation of the 
Old Testament as deeply as he who, having looked 
upon the face of the heavenly Christ, saw the glory 
vanish from the covenant of the letter. So it may be 
that the the Christ is best seen, the 
grandeur and power of the celestial Son of God are 
most fully appreciated, by him whose eyes*have been 
entranced by the surpassing glory of the new concep- 


beauty ot 


tion that is destined to take its place, the ideal sug- 
gested by the life of Jesus of Nazareth, as a critical 
Nathaniel 


The Prophet of N za 


study of the records is able to restore it. 
Schmidt. in his recent bool, 
reth.” 


HOME LIFE AMONG THE NEGROES. 


The family among the negroes cannot date beyond 
"63. 


According to the system of slavery, a true fam- 


ily was impossible. a collection of 


There might he 
persons called a family—with father and mother and 
a number of children—that had never sepa- 
rated; but by and by death or debt would enter the 
master’s household; then separation followed. <A 
permanent, unbroken family was therefore impossi- 
ble. The best of conditions could not prevent this as 
long as the svstem ot bondage continued. This is il- 
lustrated in case of the Shelby ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” This breaking up of families, and 
the separating of the different members of the same 
household, continued from generation to generation 
for more than 200 years among the colored people of 
the country. 

At length freedom came. 


been 


family in 


It found a people with- 
out any proper conception of a true family; in many 
eases without the fond ties that should bind together 
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It is natural that 
many evils should grow out of such a condition. The 
laborers among these people have to meet these evils 
the W hen 
freedom came the first thing was to organize the fam- 
ily. After the organizing then came the work of 
building up of the family; the teaching of the true 
nature of the family; 


the various members of a family. 


and seek to change things for better. 


the instructing with regard to 
the relation that obtains among the various members 
ofa household. This work still 2oes on. The necessity 
It must not be 
forgotten that there are vet many parts ot the South, 


for it has by no means passed away. 


and many thousands of our negro population, that 
have not yet been successfully reached by the uplift- 
ing influences of a pure Christianity. There are vet 
parts of Florida, South Carolina, Alabama and 
Mississippi that are practically as slavery left them. 
Most of the influential institutions have been located 
in or near large cities, and have drawn their students 
from cities and towns on their suburbs. Many rural 
districts have not been touched in a way that has 
And vet 85 
per cent. of the colored people of the South live in the 
country. 


changed the home life of the people. 


how shall the home life of these 
thousands that are far awav from our main centers, 
where our schools are It is true that 


hundreds of students go annually from the rural dis- 


The question is 
. be improved ¢ 


tricts to enjoy the privileges of our various schools, 
but the number is small compared with those who do 
not go, and who have never yet even tasted of the 
sweets of an education. They are contented to live 
on from vear to vear as their fathers lived. 

It is not possible to have high morals, or high type 
Christianity, till the home can be more effectually 
reached. The home is the place to begin to build. 
As I labor among these pe ople, I find more to be done 
in the home than anywhere else. The family has 
This destroving influ- 
ence went on, not for a few vears, but for ages. Evil 


habits were transmitted from veneration to genera 


been completely shattered. 


tion. The strength of heredity is added to this un- 


happy condition. 

We, therefore, need Christians of the highest type 
as laborers among these people. Let them not. be- 
come discouraged if they do not see ingrained habits 
Let not 
sustaining the work among the Freed- 
to render aid because the work of cen- 
turies is not repaired in a few vears. 


removed after a brief period of training. 
those who are 


men cease 


Great patience is required on the part of all con- 
cerned in doing this work. And vet if we would see 
the fruit of our labor we must seek to reach and 
transform the home life of these people among 
whom we are casting our lot. If we build aright 
here the influence will be far-reaching for good.— 
G. M. Elliott, in Christian Instructor. | 


Whoever rightly advocates the cause of some, 
thereby promotes the good of the whole.—John 


Woolman. 





RIFLE TARGET PRACTICE FOR BOYS. 
[From The Advocate of Peace.) 


E. P. Powell, who usually gets at the very heart 
of things when he writes, has some very sensible and 
timely reflections on teaching boys to shoot, in an 
article entitled a “ Vacation at Home” in the Inde- 
pendent for June 7th. He says: 

“T had some pet chipmunks whose home was in a 
stone wall behind mv orchard. This morning I heard 
shots, and went quickly to prevent mischief; but I was 
too late. The beautiful creatures had died, to pre 
vent some boys from ‘ being wrapped up in cotton 
They were schoolboys enjoying their Satur 
day holidav. I thought none too pleasantly of our 
President’s letter to General Wingate, ‘I am glad 
that you have installed in each of the high schools a 
target rifle practice and are teaching the boys to 
shoot !’ 


wool.’ 


I am quite certain that this ritle practice 
and the death of my chipmunks will go a very short 


distanee toward defending our country in time of 
war. Indeed, I am more than suspicious that it will 
go farther to provoke a war spirit and preserve thi 
brute force element in human nature. At any rat 
my pets are dead, and I myself—warlike. It was a 
brute force age that discovered its need of gentlemen; 
and it is more gentlemen that we still need. There 
is no mistake in that word. It defined the Raleighs 
and the Harry Vanes—men capable of stout deeds, 
inspired by loving-kindness. It was this sort of spirit 
that begat sympathy for the under dog. It did not 
find pleasure in kicking him. It brought in the new 
age that has extended the Golden Rule to the slave 
and the Chinaman. 

“Instead of fitting your boy with gun and rod for 
his vacation, let me suggest a safer plan—safer mor 
ally and safer manfully. Give him a tutor as com 
panion who is in love with nature, and set them loose 
on a botanical and entomological tramp. My word 
for it, they will get more pleasure and something b« 
sides—that is, strength of character. They will come 
back to vou with companionship and warm hearts. 
The vacation will not have ended in mere sport. It 
will not have rubbed off the fine blush of native sweet 
ness and sympathy that belongs to every decently 
born bov.” 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—\XY. 
“Hear this word 1 

Which I take up against you, 

Even a dirge, O house of Israel; 

For thus has said the Lord Yahweh: 


shall fall not to rise 
The virgin of Israel; 

She shall be hurled down upon her own soil, 
With none to raise her up, 


“She again, 


“The city that goeth forth a thousand 

Having but a hundred left; 

And she that goeth forth a hundred of the house of Israel 

Having but ten left.” 

Here Amos uses a kind of meter that has a special 
significance; it is used in connection with the mourn 
ing for the dead. The word here translated dirge is 


1 Amos 5: 1-3. 
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Kinah, and the meter often associated with it is some- 
times called the Kinah meter. This name is given to 
‘a peculiar limping rhythm in which the second 
member, as it were, dies away and expires.” A long 
line is followed by a short line, which gives a mourn- 
ful cadence to the pronunciation of the words which 
can be appreciated almost as well in the English trans- 
lation as in the Hebrew. Here it is represented only 
by verses 2 and 3, verse 1 being ordinary meter. Of 
course, this rhythm was generally used after the 
death of an individual, but here the prophet uses it 
to proclaim the coming death of the nation. As soon 
as the people heard this intonation fall from the 
prophet’s lips, consternation must have filled their 
hearts. What could this man mean by chanting the 
dirge of the dead in the midst of his sermon? If this 
gained their attention, they soon discovered that it 
was Israel’s death which he regarded so certain as to 
be practically accomplished. This is proclaimed in 
the rest of the poem (Amos 5: 4-9), and in prac- 
tically all the rest of the book. 

As has been observed, the book of Amos divides 
naturaliy into groups which may be called poems, 
although they are closely connected with each other. 
Amos 5: 7, 10-17 is such a whole within a whole. 
Verse 7 is taken out of its place and put here because 
it makes better sense and makes the strophie strue- 
ture complete. The poem is then made up of three 
six-line strophes, each followed by one of four lines. 
The next poem (5: 18 to 6: 14) may be ealled 

THE DOOM OF CAPTIVITY. 

\. A woe upon those who pray for Yahweh’s day. 
“Alas for those who long for the day of Yahweh; 

It is darkness, and not light. 

As when one flees from a lion and a bear meets him, 

Or goes into the house, and leans his hand upon the wall, and 

a serpent bites him. 
Shall not Yahweh’s day be darkness and not light, 
Yea, deep darkness without any brightness in it? 


“T hate, I despise your feasis, 

And I will not smell in your festivals. 

For although ye offer me your burn-offerings and meal offer- 

ings I will not accept them. 
Take away from me the noise of thy songs and the melody 
of thy lyres; 
And let justice roll as waters, 
And righteousness as an ever-flowing stream. 


“Was it only sacrifices and offerings ve 

wilderness 

During forty years, O house of Israel? 

But now ye lift up the shrine of your king, 

And the image of your God which ye have made for your- 
selves; 

And so I will carry you into exile beyond Damascus, 

Has said Yahweh, God of Hosts is his name.” 

B. A woe upon reckless and indifferent Samaria. 


brought me in the 


“ Alas for those who are eareless in Zion, 
And reckless in the mount of Samaria, 
Who specify themselves the chief of the nations, 
And make a prey for themselves of the house of Israel, 
Who postpone the day of calamity. 
And cause the seat of violence to draw near. 
“Who lie om ivory couches, 
And stretch themselves out upon their divans, 
And eat lambs out of the flock, 
And calves from the midst of the stall; 
2 Prof. Budde, in Hastings’ Bib. Dict. 
’ As arranged by W. R. Harper, “ The Structure of the Text 
of the Book of Amos.” 





Who twitter to the sound of the harp, 
Like David they devise for themselves instruments of song. 


“Who drink from bowls of wine, 
And with the first of oils they anoint themselves, 
And do not grieve for the breach of Joseph. 
Therefore, now, shall they go into exile at the head of the 
captives, 
(nd the shout of the banqueters shall cease; 
It is the oracle of Yahweh, God of hosts.” 
C. Yahweh’s oath that Israel shall be destroyed. 
“The Lord Yahweh hath sworn by himself: 
I abhor the glory of Jacob, 
And his palaces I hate, 
And I will deliver up the city and its contents; 
And one shall smite the great house with 
And the small house into fissures. 


fragments, 


“Do horses run upon crags? 
Does one plough the sea with oxen? 
That ve have turned justice into poison 
And the fruit of righteousness into wormwood. 
Who rejoice in that which is not, 
Who say: Have we not taken for ourselves horns by our 
own strength? 


‘Yea, behold I am raising up against you, 
O house of Israel, a nation; 

And they shall crush you, 

From the entrance to Hamath 

Into the stream of the Arabah; 


It is the oracle of Yahweh, God of Hosts.” 


Here we have three sections, each composed ot 


three six-lined strophes. ‘| hey are symmetrically 
arranged, the first strophe of each section beginning 
with an * Alas” or an oath, the second strophe re- 
counting sins and the third pronouncing the doom. 
Thus Amos, in thunderous rhythmie accents, the 
full power of which it will be impossible for us ever 
to recover, proclaimed the doom of sinful Israel. He 
set forth the vanity of their belief that a ‘ day ot 
Yahweh ” was coming which should give them vic- 
tory over their enemies. No, their creed was wrong, 
and their worship meaningless. Instead of the 
mur of the multitudes at the feasts, a 
stream of human life making their inadequate offer- 
ings, Yahweh desires that justice shall roll as waters, 


and righteousness as an ever-flowing stream. 


mur- 
eontinuous 


But, 
since they do not understand, but lazily sprawl upon 
their divans, caring only for luxuries, their banquets 
shall cease, their land be destroyed, their people go 
into exile “beyond Damascus.” No wonder they 
told Amos to 20 home! CTs 10-37.) However, he 
never falters, but makes each picture of doom more 
terrible than the last. 1-9 is a beautiful 
poem showing how he had watched and prayed 


Amos 7: 
for 
But this is 
one of the few places where Amos shows tenderness: 


Israel when he saw calamities coming. 


he is almost entirely the embodiment of righteous 
judgment. His book closes* with a terrible picture 
of Yahweh's wrath pursuing every wrongdoer. 


‘If they dig through to Sheol, 

Thence will my hand take them; 

(nd if they climb up to heaven, 

Thence will I bring them down: 

If they conceal themselves at the top of Carmel, 
Thence will I search them out and take them.” 


‘Behold the eyes of the Lord Yahweh are upon this sinful 
kingdom, 
And I will destroy it from off the face of the earth.” 





4 Amos 9: 


8b to 15 is a later addition. 
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Readina matter, for insertion the same week, must 
reach us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please iddress all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philade lph id. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 11, 1906. 


PREPARING FOR MEETING. 


Tuer Friendly idea of religious worship is very 
simple in its metaphysical conception, The vital part 
of man is spirit, in intimate relation to the Great 
Spirit, and it needs to commune with God to gather 
strength and to grow toward a state of greater per- 
fection. It is to seek the knowledge of God’s pres- 
ence within us that we come into our silent meetings, 
and strive to bring our inmost beings into a state of 
calm where we shall be responsive to spiritual influ- 
ences, 

The very sinplicity of the theologic idea back of 
a Friends’ meeting may sometimes prove a stumbling 
block in the wavy of realizing its benetits, for it seems 
so easy and natural that we underestimate the effort 
required upon our part to maintain a state of quiet 
introversion of spirit. The idea of God’s spirit work- 
ing upon ours to renew and refresh us possesses no 
troublesome abstractions. The practical difficulties 
in the way of making our centers of calm paramount 
to the strain and stress of life that surrounds us, and 
to the round of material interests of which we are a 
part, are very great to most of us. 

We easily maintain outward quietness which is not 
necessarily related to inward calm. Our thoughts 
surge from the bit of news imparted by a friend be- 
fore meeting setttled, to our domestic or business 


affairs, or the trifling interest aroused by whatever 


lies within our range of vision. Sitting in meeting in 
an orderly manner does not of itself produce refresh- 
ment of spirit. The law of cause and effect, of effort 
and reward, written everywhere in nature and in hu- 
man life, provides that we must work for what we 
really desire to attain. To work effectively we should 
give ourselves the benefit of the best possible condi- 
tions. The early Friends recognized this principle 
when they provided for care in such matters as regu- 
lar attendance and observance of the hour of assem- 
bling. 


In many meetings this early care as to promptness 
to the hour has suffered neglect. 
unimportant to interrupt by late arrival a meeting 
where there is no fixed vocal service. 


It grows to seem 


In this way we 
neglect an important principle in the preparation for 
introversion of mind. Friends separated during the 
week meet outside the meeting house on First-day 
morning, and talk over the events of the week before 
taking their places. While pleasant brotherly socia- 
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bility is a habit which we cannot too highly com- 
mend, we doubt the wisdom of using the last few 
minutes before the hour for meeting, in this way. 
It may fairly be assumed that the difficulty of gath- 
ering into real quietness of spirit is liable to be in- 
creased by this habit. The custom prevalent in some 
meetings during the pleasant part of the year, of 
Waiting outside until most of the attenders have col 
lected, before going in, is open to the same objection. 
It tends to distraction rather than concentration of 
mind, 

Emerson testifies that the empty church before the 
service began was more eloquent to him than any 
preaching. May we not share something of the feel 
ing of this interpreter of The Over Soul by entering 
the meeting house promptly and quietly upon arri 
val ? 

If we wish to realize the best that Quakerism 
offers, we need the most careful preparation for our 
religious service. Constant practice in shutting out 
the things which obscure the clearness of spiritual 
vision, and in turning our thoughts to the contem- 
plation of helpful ideas, will increase our ability to 
worship. 

The hour for worship ought to be the culmination 
of the week’s preparation for it. If we barely find 
time for the hour on First-day morning, and come to 
it physically and mentally weary, as well as spirit- 
ually hungry, and take our seats in the hope of hav- 
ing mental stimulus and spiritual comfort dispensed 
to us, we shall usually be disappointed. We need to 
practice finding the calm centre where God reveals 
Himself to man daily. We need to think the 
thoughts of those spirtually experienced, to leave be- 
hind us wherever possible all external weights and 
hindrances, and to come with preparedness of mind 
and heart to the assembly for worship shared by our 
fellows. This idea is neither conservative, progres- 
sive nor utopian. It is reasonable. The Quaker 
ideal prohibits us from resting our dependence for a 
good meeting upon the preparation of a minister, and 
places the responsibility upon us. Where meetings 
are without ministry, as most of them are, and are 
lifeless and growing smaller, as still happens in some 
places, it is largely because we violate the Quaker 
ideal and depend upon another’s preparation, or ex- 
pect the reward of spiritual gifts without the effort to 
attain them. 

We hope all Friends everywhere who understand 
and appreciate the simple basis of a Friends’ meeting 
will Jay to heart the injunction, “ If ve know these 
things, blessed are ye if ve do them.” 


There is and has been for some time a general feel- 
ing among Christians of all denominations that the 
Church has not as strong a hold upon the community 
as it once had, and is not meeting the mofal and spir- 
itual needs. As a result of this feeling we have had 
young people’s societies of different kinds as adjuncts 
to the Church, and numerous philanthropic activities 
conducted by the Church, and still the great mass of 
the people hold themselves aloof. Now there is much 
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talk of church federation and a hope that a union of 
inefiicient organizations may do what these organ- 
izations have been unable to accomplish working 
along individual lines. E. F. Blanchard, of Paterson, 
N. J., in The Christian Work and Evangelist (New 
York), speaks of this as another panacea foredoomed 
to failure, since “ it offers nothing for improving the 
ethical status of organized religion or for restoring 
the power and spirituality of former days.” He says 
further: 

“The great need is to make the Chureh mean in 
present conditions what primitive Cliristianity meant 
to the world ages ago. Jesus Christ lived the 
ideal life in both his righteousness and his love to 
fellow men, Therefore, the institution that repre- 
sents that life must, in its organized character, meth- 
ods, and spirit, be expressive ot the highest ethical 
and fraternal ideals of the age. Organized religion 
seemed to me to fail in both these respects. Some 
common church methods are unethical, thus belving 
the gospel of righteousness preach d from the pulpit ; 
and the fraternal spirit of the lodge surpasses that of 
the ordinary church. 

‘Catholicism is feudal in organized character and 
spirit. Protestantism is individualistic in organized 
character and spirit. Both the ancient Hebrew com- 
the early Christian Chureh were fra- 
ternal and ethical in 
spirit. 


monwealth and 
their organized characters and 
For their respective ages they were the lights 
of the world as ethical and fraternal institutions. So 
would the true Church be to-day. Let the Church 
be reorganized on strong fraternal, ethical, and prac- 
tical principles, and she would take a new place in the 
world, and therefore be for this age what the early 
Christian Church was to the world ages The 
Chureh would then fill a large eeonomie mission, and 


ago, 


it would exert a deeper and more vital influence. 
There would be a return of prosperity and power.” 
Manv churches in the eities have tried to get hold 
upon the souls of men by looking after their bodily 
wants. The pastor of a large institutional church in 
Boston is quoted in The Literary Digest. Wis church 
had an employment agency, a medical dispensary and 
other similar activities, carried on for the benefit of 
its members and those whom it hoped to draw into 
membership. After several vears’ trial, he came to 
the conclusion that “ the institutional church, if plen- 
tifully supplied with money, is in danger of pauperiz- 
ing the community in which it is located, while it 
repels the self-respecting workingman.” Hence he 
now holds the belief that “it is easier to reach the 
bodies of men through their souls than the souls of 
men through their bodies.” 


The motion in favor of disarmament which was 
recently passed unanimously by the British House 
of Commons, is finding an echo among Japanese pub- 
licists. Already the people of Japan are feeling the 
burden of the war taxes, and as long as the army and 
navy are kept up to their present standard this bur- 
den will grow heavier rather than lighter. The na- 
tions of Europe are all heavily taxed by their large 
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armies and navies and vet each nation is vying with 
the others in the effort to build the largest battleship 
afloat. Let us rejoice that our last Congress refused 
to authorize the building of such a ship by the United 
States at present, and let all American citizens who 
believe in arbitration he lp to create a strong public 
sentiment in favor of reducing the size of our army 
and navy, until we have converted them into a na- 
tional police foree, 


A WORD OF CAUTION 
UNLONISTS. 
[By Prof. Nicholas Paine Gilman, of Meadville, in The Er 

ponent. | 


TO TRADE 


Trade-unionism has had a varied history. Periods 
of repression by government, or of strongly adverse 
public opinion, have alternated with other periods of 
vigorous growth and warm encouragement from the 
public, in the long dispute of the unions with the em 
ployers. But long-sighted union leaders have some 
times had more to tear, the philosophical observer 
notes, from a time of great success their 
than from a time characterized mainly by opposition 
to their claims. As Carlyle has said, = Adversity is 
sometimes hard upon a man, but for one man who can 
stand prosperity there are a hundred that will stand 
adversity.” 


tor cause 


A time of marked public favor, like that 

manitest during the anthracite coal 
strike of 1902, when the most arrogant employers are 
de- 


mands of the strikers so far as to consent to arbitra- 


which was so 
compelled by general pressure to vield to the 


tion, is too apt to turn the heads of union leaders. 
They prepare to make farther and less defensible 
claims, as if there were, practically, to be no limit to 
them, and before long they are made aware that pub- 
lic opinion has become weary of their extravagance. 
It is quite evident, for those who have eves to see, 
that trade unionism in the United States is now in 
one of these periods of comparative unpopularity 
with the framers and the chief organs of the “ 
mind.” 


social 
a whole, its 
behavior has not been such in these last two years as 


Taking American unionism as 


to command the approval of disinterested third par- 
ties. The teamsters’ strike in Chicago last vear, for 
instance, was one of the most inexcusable strikes ever 
recorded. The revelation of corruption in the so- 
called “ settlement ” of labor difficulties that has 
been going on in that citv for the last few vears was 
simply astounding. ‘The great strike of the printers 
of the country for the closed shop has proved a fail- 
ure, largely because the United Typothetze have 
made it plain that continuance in business under such 
conditions as are demanded is not desirable for any 
employer. The dynamite outrages perpetrated in 
New York by the strikers of the Housesmiths’ Union 
have shown that there are no lengths to which some 
strikers will not go in fighting for their so-called 
“ rights.” 


The union has done much for the workingman, al- 
though it has by no means done all that is often 
In its hour of strength it should not 


claimed for it. 
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deceive itself with imaginations of omnipotence. It 
should listen with deference to counsels of modera- 
tion like those given by the late George Jacob Holy- 
oake, when he said to a body of workingmen: “ Since 
so much has been accomplished in half a century, 
when there were few advantages to begin with, what 
may not be gained in the next fifty years with the 
larger means now at command, with the confidence 
which the great successes of the past should inspire! 
If working people adhere to the policy of advancing 
their own honest interests without destroying others 
as rightfully engaged in seeking theirs, the workers 
may make their own future what they will.” 


WHAT CAN YOU DO FOR CONGO REFORM? 


[By Herbert S. Johnson, in The Congo News Letter.] 


All the conditions at the present time indicate that 
victory for our movement is not far removed. Many 
thousands of the people of the United States, who six 
months ago knew nothing of the abuses in the Congo 
Free State, are now informed and thoroughly indig- 
nant. The newspapers of the country have also 
changed their front, and to cap the climax King Leo- 
pold himself has recently greatly assisted us. 
ridiculous and arrogant attitude, which he has as- 
sumed in his recent edicts of reform toward the sig- 
natory powers of the Conference of Berlin, to which 
he owes his African sovereignty, he has invited the 
intervention which must result in the downfall of his 
government. 

Under ail these circumstances, it seems plain that a 
swift, strong movement, participated in by all the 
members of the Congo Reform Association through- 
out the United States, must result in action by our 
Government within a few months’ time. I would 
therefore urge upon individual members the absolute 
importance of personal activity in the following par- 
ticulars: First and foremost, write immediately a 
short personal note to the Secretary of State at 
Washington, and throughout the summer induce 
your friends to do the same. No matter if you have 
done so before or that the Secretary himself is absent 
from Washington, your second protest and appeal for 
action by our government will be quite as strong as 
the first, and your letter will be placed on file in the 
State Department. Write the same kind of letter 
also to your two Senators and to your Representative 
in Congress. Bring to bear all possible legitimate 
influences upon vour Congressmen to interest them 
in the movement which is bound to be prominent 
next winter in Washington. In the second place, se- 
cure new members for the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion. Get those who speak on public occasions inter- 
ested in Congo Reform, and while the people are in- 
terested take their names for membership. You will 
find it easy to do so, especially since the small mem- 
bership fee of $1.00 a year brings with it our litera- 
ture, including Mark Twain’s last book. We are in 
great need of money. It is a shame that so noble a 
movement for humanity should be handicapped for 
the lack of a few dollars. It is almost as important 
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that you should secure memberships as to write to 
Washington. Send your money secured for mem- 
berships, or given direct for the continuance of the 
campaign, to John Carr, treasurer, Congo Reform 
Association, Room 710, Tremont Temple, Boston. 

In the third place if you know of some particularly 
good speaker, who is interested in Congo Reform and 
who might be available for a speaking campaign in 
your State next fall, will you please send his name 
to the Secretary of our Association? Will you have 
such a campaign in mind, and endeavor to prepare 
the people of your locality for it? See that the 
editors of your newspapers keep the subject of Congo 
Reform to the front. Speak tentatively to the offi- 
cers of your religious and literary societies and clubs 
with reference to their participation in some form in 
our coming campaign. In the fourth place; if 
you know of a large convention of any kind, that is 
to be held during the summer or early fall, secure a 
place on the program for Congo Reform. If you 
will secure us an opportunity to take membership 
pledges, or a good collection, we will probably be able 
to send you a first-class speaker without expense to 
you. Correspond with our Secretary about Congo 
meetings at your Chautauquas, Christian Endeavor 
State Conventions, ete., upon these terms. A Congo 
Reform meeting wil! stimulate your convention and 
help the cause greatly. 


PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was held on 
Third-day, the 31st of Seventh month, in the after- 
noon, at the meeting house. 


The quarterly meeting was held at Purchase 
Meeting House, Fourth-day, Eighth month 1st, at 11 
a.m. This meeting house is in West Chester County, 
N. Y. Its nearest station is White Plains on the 
New York Central. Friends are met here and are 
brought to the meeting house in several stage loads. 
A few Friends live not far from the meeting house, 
among these being Robert Barnes, who at this time 
was unable to attend meeting, being confined to his 
bed by a stroke of paralysis. All the land in this 
part of the county is very highly valued, and is much 
sought after for country homes of wealthy New 
Yorkers, among the prominent men who have thus 
established themselves in the near vicinity being the 
present Ambassador to England, Whitelaw Reid. 
This influx is greatly changing the once distinctively 
Friendly community about the old Purchase meeting 
house, and there is a tendency among the remaining 
Friends to sell their farms and settle in simpler sur- 
roundings. Some of the Friends who regularly at- 
tend this meeting live a good long drive from it. 
Some of these are as far away as Port Chester and 
Rye, near the Connecticut border, distances of five or 
six miles. 

The quarterly meeting is made up of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting (which includes Mt. Kisco Pre- 
parative Meeting), Amawalk Executive Meeting, and 
Purchase Executive Meeting. There is also an in- 
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dulged meeting at White Plains, which is near, but 
this is not connected officially with Purchase Quar- 
terly Meeting, being under the care of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 

In the meeting for worship, preceding that for 
business, the speakers were Mary Travilla, of West 
Chester, Henry W. Wilbur, and Charles Griffin, a 
member of the other branch of Friends. The minis- 
ter of Purchase Methodist Church was also among 
those who occupied seats in the ministers’ gallery, but 
took no vocal part in the meeting. 

The clerk of the quarterly meeting was EII- 
wood Burdsall, of Port Chester. He and Louise E. 
Haviland, the assistant clerk, were reappointed for 
the coming year. The seventeen representatives 
from the constituent meetings were all present except 
two. 
this time from the 
yearly meeting as to the new plan in regard to an- 
swering the queries. These for the period of three 
years are not to be formally answered, but reports 
prepared by committees of the monthly and quarterly 
meetings, and considered and adopted or changed by 
these meetings are to go up to the yearly meeting. 


Information was received at 


These reports are to be based on the queries, and 


these are to remain unchanged. ‘They are to be read 
in the meetings as heretofore, and time is to be taken 
for carefully considering the subjects brought up by 
such reading. The clerk and assistant clerk were ap- 
pointed a committee to receive the reports from the 
constituent meetings, and to summarize them for pre- 
sentation in the quarterly meeting. 

A Nominating Committee was appointed to bring 
forward names of Friends to serve on the Board of 
Management of Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
which is under the sole care of this quarterly meet- 
ing. The advices were read at this time. 

Robert Barnes, being missed from his usual place, 
his absence was referred to feelingly by several 
Friends, though his name was not mentioned. 

The presence was noted of ministering Friends, 
Henry W. Wilbur, of Philadelphia, a minister of 
New York Monthly Meeting, and Mary Travilla, a 
minister of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, West 
Chester, Pa. Since both these ministers were pres- 
ent without minutes their presence was not noted 
officially on the minutes of the quarterly meeting, 
though some Friends desired that this be done, and 
were also willing to mention the names of some 
others, not ministers, who were present from other 
quarterly and vearly meetings. 


R. Barcriay Spicer. 


CALN QUARTERLY MEETING. 


This, one of the oldest of the Pennsylvania Quar- 
terly Meetings, holds its summer session at the old 
East Caln Meeting House, situated on the hills over- 
looking the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
not far from Coatesville, Pa. No meeting is held 
here except this once a year. Only one or two 
Friends live in the neighborhood, and these have, 


through their families, connections with other de- 
nominations. ‘There was formerly a large member- 
ship in the immediate neighborhood, and there are 
Friends living who remember when the large meet- 
ing house would be well filled at quarterly meeting 
time, and when the usual First-day meeting was of 
goodly size. The meetings that once made up the 
quarter extended from Bird-in-Hand, near Laneas- 
ter, down through one of the richest and most beau- 
tiful farming sections in the world to Uwehlan, near 
Downingtown. In the shifting of the population the 
meetings do not seem to have kept in such close touch 
with those of their members who became identified 
with the life of the busy industrial centers of Down- 
ingtown, Coatesville, Lancaster, ete., as to keep them 
active in the interests of the Society, and no meetings 
were established in these places to take the place of 
those that were discontinued as their 
dwindled. Only the meeting at Sadsbury, near 
Christiana, kept pace with the movement of popula- 
tion. This meeting has been moved into the town 
of Christiana, a new meeting house built on modern 
lines has been put up, and Sadsbury meeting at Chris- 
tiana is a live and prosperous present-day Friends’ 
ineeting. Connected with it is the Preparative Meet- 
ing of Bart, situated in a farming section not far from 
Christiana. These two meetings make up Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting, and this monthly meeting alone 
constitutes Caln Quarterly Meeting. 

The quarterly meeting was held on Fifth-day, the 
26th of Seventh month, at 11 a.m., the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders being held an hour earlier the 
same day. Sadsbury Friends y train to 
Coatesville, where they were joined by any visiting 
Friends from Philadelphia. Carriages then 
taken for the beautiful drive up over the hills to old 
Caln. There were thirty-five present, of whom ten 
were young children. Francis Brinton, of Bart 
Meeting, spoke in the meeting for worship preceding 
the business session, taking as his theme the mission 
of Queen Esther and her faithfulness in the face of 
peril, applying it to present-day needs for faithful- 


attendance 


eame by 


were 


ness, oftentimes in not very momentous things of 
which life is made up. 

At the opening of the business session the elder 
who sat at the head of the meeting invited those not 
members not to withdraw, but to remain through the 
session feeling cordially weleomed. The clerk was 
Edward Broomell, of Christiana. The assistant clerk 
being absent, no one was appointed in her place, there 
being but little business at this session. Extracts 
from the recently-published proceedings of the year 
ly meeting were read. At the suggestion of a visit- 
ing Friend portions relating to education were read. 
In diseussion the thought was brought out that while 
the activity of the yearly meetings in education is all 
together in reference to Friends’ schools it should be 
remembered that there is an important field for edn- 
cational activity on the part of a religious society in 
connection with the public schools. Especially is 
this the case in a quarter like Caln where there are no 
Friends’ schools, but where the Friendly concern for 
a guarded education must nevertheless exist as among 
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all Friends. William L. Paxson, who had long been 
interested and active in matters of public education 
as school director, ete., and others took part in the 
In a discussion which later arose in re- 
gard to the importance of individual initiative in 
keeping a meeting alive and up to its duties and privi- 


leges, 


discussion. 


necessit Vv ot leadership for the people. 
At the close of the meeting lunch was served, pic 


nic fashion, on the porches and under the trees, the | 


Friends having brought abundance 


haskets. 


with them in 


R. Barcuay Spicer. 


FRIENDS OF HUNTINGDON, IND. 


On account of. the regular weekly meetings for 
worship being so poorly attended, they were discon- 


William Brinton, of Christiana, spoke on the | 








now meetings are held 
ther First-day afternoon at the homes of the 
ditferent Friends. 
to bring the 


time ago, and 


tinued some 
cCVe ry 
These m« eting’s are held in order 
Friends together in a social way and at 
the same time to spiritually uplift them. After a few 
moments of silence a short program is given; selec- 
are 


tions 


read, after which there is open discussion 
on any point in the selections. The young Friends 
have been taking an active part in the meetings, and 
it is thought that more real value and benetit is de 


rived from these meetings than from those formerly 


Last met al 
ah After 


iapter of the Seriptures by 


week we the home of Nehemiah and 


Brown. silence and the reading of a 


James Plumner, well 
sen and beneficial selections were read by Dessie 


Moore, Ch Moore, Edith Spencer and Ethel 
Mao re. Atti ratew ren arks on the articl s read the 


clit 


arles 


meeting closed \ ith the isiial moments ot sil nee, 
The rest of the afternoon was spent in a social man 
nel E. R. M. 
CHRISTIAN UNITY IN ENGLAND. 
\t the notable meeting held recently in the 
Friends’ meeting house, Manchester, for the promo- 


tion of Christian Unity, under the presidency of John 


Willi l (Cvraham. a re solution vas passed asking the 





Christian Conference to consider the wisdom of ap 
proaching the Lord Mavor with the view of finding 
whether there is room for a Civie League in Manches- 
and Salford to co-ordinate the various agencies 
Besides the chairman, the speak- 
ers included Dean Fremantle, of Ripon, and Dr. John 
Watson, of Liverpool, both of whom dwelt on the im 
portance of 


the 


ior social re form. 


outward evidence of a drawing together 
various Christian The 
of the Christian Church, said Dr. 
Watson, was a scandal and a stumbling block. The 
Dean of Ripon said that the teaching of the Bible 
was that the life was the one great thing; the Spirit 
of God working itself out in mankind was the one 
thing bevond all others of importance. 


among denominations, 


visible disunity 


The systems 
by which men were taught to approach this were of 
secondary importance. 


Dr. Watson thought it possibly not outside practi- 
eal polities that all Nonconformists in this country 
should form one denomination; at the same time he 
did not expect uniformity either in government or 
teaching. As some means of advancing unity, he 
recommended that in and out of the pulpit they 
should refrain from arguments on differences of 
Church government and doctrine, that the ministers 
of all denominations should occasionally preach a ser- 
mon in appreciation of other denominations, and that 
personal friendships Should be cultivated between 
ministers of all denominations.—The Friend (Lon 
don i 





RESPONSIBILITY 


The Friend 


OF WHITE 


(London) 


PEOPLES. 
{Editorial in 13th.] 

W. J. Bryan struck a high and a true note in his 
address on “ The White Man’s Burden ” 
on Independence Davy. 


for Seventh month 


in London 
The words of a man who has 
been twice the elected Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, and who is likely to. 
be so again, are deserving of attention. There is an 
attitude of mind which regards the colored races as 
the born hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
rest of mankind. That view is frequently accom 
panic d by the corollary that the edueation of the col 
ored man is a danger to the 
That is not Mr. Brvan’s view. 


welfare of the white. 

The prosperity and 
civilization of the Christian nations have cast upon 
them a corresponding responsibility towards the rest 
of the world; and Mr. Bryan named five “ blessings ” 
which it is the duty of the more highly favored peo 
ples to carry to others: education, knowledge of the 
science of government, arbitration as a substitute for 
war, appreciation of the dignity of labor, and a high 
conception of life. Respecting edueation we have but 
to look at its result on peoples who in even modern 
days were wrapped in darkness. Edueation revolu 
tionized Japan within a generation. The Chinaman 
is apt to move more slowly than his island cousin, but 
present-day events in China indicate that the adop 
tion of Western education, within but a short period 
will likewise transform that swarming population. 
In the United States educational work among the 
colored people, such as that of Booker Washington, 
has proved that color is not prima faci evidence ot 
intellectual incapacity. Owing to long centuries of 
neglect, the capacity may be latent; but until the 
effort to educate it has been long, steady and persist 
ent, it is folly to deny its existence. 
of Britain, in 
there 


Under the sway 
India and South Africa especially, 
are hundreds of millions of these races whose 
opportunities in life have been so much less than 
ours. The address of Mr. Brvan is a fresh eall to a 
duty which should not be neglected. But education 
alone is insufficient; education will not regenerate a 
nation. Too often the introduction of European civ- 
ilization has been accompanied by the promotion of 
Western vices. The wonderful development of 
Japan has gone along with the Western spirit of 
militarism. Unless the Christian nations carry the 
real spirit of Christianity with them in their relations 
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with the non-Christian peoples, civilizationp may be a 
curse rather than a blessing. But the spirit of Christ 
animating the education of the world will promote 
good government, will encourage arbitration instead 
of warfare, will make for the recognition of the dig- 
nity of all true work, and will ensure a high concep- 
tion of life. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY. 


The registration in the ninth summer session of 
the New York School of Philanthropy exceeded that 
of any previous year. Nineteen States and two for- 
(Brazil and Scotland) were repre- 
sented in the fifty-five students registered in the 
course under Dr, Carl Kelsey. 


eigen countries 


The opening address was delivered by former 
mayor Seth Low. ‘The first two weeks were devoted 
to a study of institutions, and the regular lectures 
were supplemented by visits to representative insti- 
tutions in and around New York. Beginning on July 
13th 
and lectures cent red on the eare ot needy families, 
with John M. Glenn, of Baltimore The 


final two wecks of the course have been given over to 


2d and continuing until July the discussions 


in charge. 


constructive social work. 
105 EB. 22d St., New York 


THE SUMMER CHAUTAUQUA. 
The 


American forum, where the man who 


summer Chautauqua has become the great 


las a 


message 


ror people who think, reach his audi- 


Phos 


strength of 


can quick st 


ence, who are at a 


loss to understand the 
Mr. Brvan fail to estimate the effect of 
ho hear him 
Addressing each 


his constant appeal to the thousands 


every summer at the Chautauquas. 
day tor ten weeks three to ten 


audienees of from 


thousand people, he has had a hearing equaled by no 
other pop lar leader in America. 
From that the 


Chautau 


all this it must not be understood 


methods of the stump-speaker prevail at the 
qua. An oceasiona| political debate is arranged, but 
the politician who gains a place for himself as a Chau 
fauqua speaker must diseuss his theme in a construe 
tive, tatesmantlike 


anced. Not 


great a demand 


Inanner, not 


Partisanship is 


counte the Civil War has there 


since 
yy 


been so ‘al orator. The 


for the r 
spoken word is as effective as ever it was, and, a gen- 
eral misconception to the contrary notwithstanding, 
oratory to-day is as much a factor as ever in our his 


tory. There are a score 


of men who, through the 
and through the 


like that oT 


Chautauquas, 


lveeum, are wielding 


in influence orators whose 


hames Wwe 
honor in our history. 
Let no one, then, underestimate the 


the Chautauqua movement. 


the power 


beneficent power ot 
To its summer cities countless thousands come for in- 
spiration and recreation, and the influence of their 
sojourn lasts throughout the vear. In multitudes of 
homes the required books are read and discussed dur- 
ing the winter evenings. 


long Favorite lecturers, 
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readers and teachers are recalled to mind, and are as 
frequently quoted during the family talks upon the 
vital, popular and educational subjects with which 
they have become acquainted at the summer assem- 
bly. Reaching the home as it does, the Chautauqua 
movement is immediately felt where the home influ- 
ence As said to a leeturer at the 
Northampton, Mass., Chautauqua, “< "Fhe ‘hautauqua 
furnishes us thought for a year.” * We have had to 
call another preacher,” said a patron of a Minnesota 
Chautauqua; 


20eS, one man 


‘our horizon has extended, so that we 
Paul M. Pear- 


must have a better-eduecated man.” 
son, in Lippincotl’s. 


JUST A FEW QUESTIONS. 


| Was erieved to learn that the able and Conse 
tious faculty of Swarthmore 


len 
were persuaded to 
authorize the use of tobacco on the premises of the 


college. 


I do not profess to know 


how to conduel 
such an institution, and I am, therefore, loth to write 
anything that hha have any appearance ot eriticism ; 
but I do know the feelings of the concerned parent 
and the interested member ot our Society relative to 
the use of tobacco, hence | am willing to say that | 
am surprised and grieved, 


Not knowing all the conditions that confront the 


faculty, | am not competent to pass judgment on 
their action, and | have no disposition to do so, for 


I am sure this subject has distressed them sorely; and 


| shall, the refore, simply pre sent a Tew questions : 


Does the Societs ot kK riends stand for a principle in 


regard to tobaeco using, or have we simplv been 
wedded to a theory ¢ 
a4 ; ‘ . 
Is it possibile that the worthy and conscientious 


‘pillars of the Church ” were wrong when thev in 


corporated this subjeet in our Book of Discipline, and 
| . ° ; = 
have we been wrong ever since in keeping it there / 

T } 1° 1 ‘ | a 

Have our leading edueators been mistaken when 
they have di clare d, almost without « 


xception, that 


high st mission ot the 


the 


’ 
character the dey 


college is the building of 
elopment of the moral nature / 
Indeed, is it not the 


reasonable teaching of con 


non sense { strong, pure physical lives and og 
moral development is more to be desired thar 
liant intellects —and are not the latter buil 
surely and safely upon the former / 

Have the Inanavers ol I: ri nds’ schools all over thie 
country been wrong in prohibiting the use of tob: 
admonye pp ipils, and will not their task be mad nore 
ditheult by Lhe innovation at Swarthmore g 

Can it be that the voune men of the college are 
ignorant of publie opinion on this subjeet, or must we 


ussulne thev are 


that willing to do an injury to 
Swarthmore and the Society that has created this 


splendid educational institution 7 


Are we willing to disregard the concensus of scien 
tifie opinion which pronounces the use of tobacco 


harmful; of public opinion that its use is useless: of 
personal opinion that it is very often objectionable 
and even offensive / 


Are 


we to have smoking ears (for the first time) 
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on the special trains that carry Friends to the Confer- 
this month? Much as we would all deplore 
such an innovation, would we not rather have that 
than authorized smoking at Swarthmore / 

Are we ready to justify the fear often expressed 
by interested Friends, that our college is becoming 
“ conformed to the world ” by admitting that we can- 
not resist ‘smoker ” fashion ? 

Finally, are we willing to admit that the Society of 
Friends has been false in its doctrine of absolute 
equality of the sexes, and that we must now acknowl- 


edge that 


ence 


the 


henceforth we have a separate code of 


If not, who could raise 
objection if he young ladies of Swarthmore should, 


morals for men and women ¢ 


in some moment of epidemic mental aberration, so 
completely lose sight of their own real selves as to 
introduce the cigarette and snuff-box into their dormi 
tory ¢ Perish the thought. 

[ especially commend these questions to the young 
men of Swarthmore in the most kindly spirit. I am 
not fault finding. I am just so sorry. 


Yarptey |. Brown. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


A certain littl book was picked up by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, when he 
lately 


scent, but 


was wandering disconso 
about the streets of San Francisco, convale 
The 
printed in the colony which its author 
had established, 


‘still somewhat of a mossy ruin.” 
small volume, 
vas carried Dy Stevenson all about 
read in street cars and 
in all times and 


the San Francisco byways, 
ferryboats, and formed, as he said, “ 
There is, 
nor recently 


places a peacel | and sweet companion.” 
he declare d. “ not i man living no, 


dead 


honest, 


that could put, 


with so lively a spirit, so much 
Much, it is 


thought of Stevenson’s philosophy of courage and 
1; 


1 traced To 


kind wisdom into words.” 


brief records 


‘fruits of 


° ) 
cheerful sense can those 
from the heart of 

aii . 


1° ’ 
soltude 


reyes > “< 
Villiam Penn LhHes¢ 


deeds. Penn went 
professing himself a 
Quaker; in 1668, for his attack upon the Athanasian 
Creed; in 1670, 
to the 
ing a Quake r meeting with his 


os 
gathered by a nan ot 


to jail, in 1667, for publicly 
for an address which was unsatistae 
1671, for favor 
He disap 


peared to escape a warrant when the Stuarts fell, and 


tory British bureaucracy; in 


views. 


altog ther his attacks of solitude were of the strenu 
ous variety. Experience never brought him bitter 
ness. 
but the form. In substance he remains the honest 
Quaker, bold, shrewd, and kind. 
puzzled about their summer reading we would say 
that more virtue lies in this tinv book than in a hun- 
dred Colher’s Weekly, Seventh 


month 14 


From | a Rochefoueauld he borrowed nothing 


To those who are 


average novels. 


T9Q0G 


The Universal Kinship.” By J. Howard Moore. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. $1. 
to raise 


Chieago: 
with the 


“ The society 
Mr. Moore To 


beatification at least, if not to canonization. He has 


name” ought 


] 
1ong 
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made a really strong appeal for our kinship with what 
we rather impolitely call ‘ the lower animals.” os 
Sir John Lubbock and Maeterlinck have fully ex- 
ploited the life of the ant and the bee, but this author 
sums up their conclusions very clearly.—Christian 
Register ( Boston De 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 
Peace of the shadow-land whither he’s faring 
Hallow his soul in the way of its caring! 

Out of the night 
Spite of the world’s rack, spite of its scorning 
Sun-starved ages in him won the morning, 

Stark through their might. 


Hallow his rest, O ye stars without number! 
Whisper him love-runes to soften his slumber! 
Whisper of dawn; 
Valleys a-gleam where the myrtle leaves glisten; 
Kestatic song for the séul taught to listen, 
Alas—he is gone! 
Yet fair looms the pathway he trod without turning, 
Leading us up toward the goal of his yearning, 
Oh! not as a knell, 
But in joy let his lute-notes thrill on thro’ the morrow! 
\s in loved him so sweet be our sorrow! 
Blithe Singer 


labor we 
farewell! ‘99 


From The Swarthmorean. 


ee eee 


DEATHS. 


DOING.—Tacy Branson Doing, at her home near Clearbrook 
Va., Eighth month 2d, 1906, in the 39th year of her age. She 
was the wife of J. Herald Doing, and the only remaining child 
of Jonathan W. and E. Caroline Branson. She leaves a little 
girl of three years. This dear young Friend has borne, with 
much patience, an illness of eight months’ duration, and while 
hoped to live she expressed herself as ready to go if it was 
the Father’s will. She was much beloved in her neighbor 
hood; always taking an active part in the social life of the 
community, as well as in all the interests of her religious So 
ciety. It was through her efforts that the Young Friends’ As 
sociation of Hopewell was first organized, and she has been 
faithful and helpful in promoting its growth. Her willing, re- 
liable and efficient assistance in things which pertain to social 
ind religious life will be greatly missed, but we hope the beau 
tiful memory of her unselfish usefulness may be a talisman 
drawing others in like paths. eee: 


she 


DURNALL.—On Seventh month 31st, at the home of her 
Edwin J. Durnall, Swarthmore, Pa., Sidney A. Dur 
nall, member and elder of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, in the 60th year of her age. Interment at West Ches 
ter Friends’ Burying Ground. 


husband, 


HOLLINGSWORTH.— After several months of severe suffer 
ing, patiently borne, at his home in Santa Cruz, Cal., Seventh 
month 23d, 1906, Charles L. Hollingsworth, aged 81 years, 3 
Testimony was given at his funeral of his honorable 
and upright character. 


months 


JAMES. \t the Friends’ Home, 6300 Greene Street, Ger 
mantown, Pa., Seventh month 2d, 1906, William James. aged 
79 vears. The funeral was held at the Home on the 5th, and 
several Friends bore testimony to his faithfulness in the at- 
tendance of meetings at Seventeenth and Girard Avenue when 
health permitted. He was a valued elder of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. He leaves a widow, one daughter and two 
granddaughters. “ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors; and their works do follow them.” A. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“The Spring Street Mission” for colored boys and girls, 
which is preparing to begin work in the fall at 1223 and 1225 
Spring Street, Philadelphia, has received valued donations of 
benches, desks, chairs, blackboards and some books. 

lhe management is in need of a couple of bookcases, and 
believes the same will be donated if the attention of Friends 
is called to this work. 

In addition to the First-day School a reading room and social 
centre will be opened in Tenth month to continue each even- 
ing during the winter. Such other improving work for colored 
people as can properly be performed in this connection will be 
taken up. 

The working force of volunteers enrolled, a majority of 
whom have had experience in such work, numbers eighteen. 
In addition to these a few specially trained charitable workers 
will be connected with the Mission. 

This institution, as stated in a previous issue, is under the 
care of the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition 
of Slavery and Improving the Condition of the Colored Race. 
in which a number of our Friends are interested. 

\ny Friend who may have an old bookcase to spare, and is 
willing it should be used for this purpose, will kindly com 
munciate with Ellwood Heacock, secretary of the Pennsyl 
vania Society, 1313 Vine Street, Philadelphia, who will at- 
tend to its removal, if in the city. If it should out of 
Philadelphia, and the owner is willing to pay for shipment, 
advice concerning it will be Books and magazines 
suitable for children, 


be 


welcome. 
colored 


young inen and young women, 

will also be very acceptable. 
Eleanor Wood, daughter of S. Adelbert Wood, of Knights- 
town, Ind., is spending the summer with her parents. She 


gave a very instructive and interesting address in the Knights 
town meeting the evening of the 22d ult., on the city mission 
ary work of English Friends, with which she is personally ac 
quainted.—The American Friend. 


The Mothers’ Meetings at the Neighborhood Guild in Phila 
delphia have been discontinued during the time of the vaca 
tion of the superintendent. We still have the Flower Mission. 
\ week ago we had nearly 600 bouquets. In Ninth month, 
when the meetings again, we shall be glad to 
have readers of the INTELLIGENCER help to entertain them. 
Following is an extract from the letter of a little Friend, aged 


’ 
we will open 


ten years: “ Do you remember the parsley bed I told you about 
in my last letter; from this same bed I have earned seventy 
nine cents. This money is for the Ice Fund. I am earning 
more, and when I vet another dollar will send it. My friend, 
C. G., earned part of this dollar. I have an order for ten 


bunches of parsley for Saturday, and then I will have thirty 
cents more.” This dear Friend so early has learned the blessed 


ness of giving and helping others. EmMity WILBUR. 
Newtown, Pa 
The writer most heartily endorses the article in the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER concerning the “funny” pictures in 
the Sunday papers. How well the innocent children enjoy 
studying over them and filling their eager minds with non 
sense! And sad to say, many who are older, encourage this 


kind of amusement. It keeps the little ones quiet while they 
also indulge in woridly reading on the Lord’s Day. 

If all Friends would take a definite stand against the buy 
ing and reading of Sunday newspapers, teaching their children 
to shun them, they would indeed be doing a good 
are so many 

that are 
one need be at a 
much 


work. 

lovely books and papers of a religious 
both entertaining and wholesome, that no 
loss as to what to read on the Sabbath. So 
accomplished by quietly but firmly refusing to 
touch the unclean thing that it always pays in the end even 
if it requires some self-sacrifice. \ FRIEND. 


‘| here 
character 


ean be 


The following is 
England, 


from a letter of John Ashworth, of 
bearing date of Seventh month 27th: 

“Tt has seemed most diflicult to plan a visit across the water 
on account of important business that requires personal atten 
tion. At the same time, believing it is the right ordering of 
God’s love, I have booked to eross in the Umbria, hoping to 
arrive at New York on the Ist of Ninth month, and go direct 
to the gathering on the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

“It was pleasant to meet Wm. G. Brown, of Toronto, and 
C. A. Zavitz, of Guelph, Canada, at J. W. Graham’s a few days 


ago. The former attended our general meeting at Penthill 
School.” 


Man 


chester, 





| 





Friends of Middletown Meeting, Delaware County, Pa., have 
been most favored this summer with visits from Friends of 
other meetings. Eighth month 5th it was our privilege to 
have with us Ellis W. Bacon, of Philadelphia, who had pre 
pared for us and presented to us a paper on “ Christ’s Ser 
mon on the Mount,” which was very greatly appreciated by us 
all. We hope that other Friends who may be studying this 
subject may have the opportunity of hearing the author read 
this paper, as it would surely add interest and zeal to any 
audience privileged to hear it. If there are any First-day 
Schools who feel that a live interest in their work is lacking 
we would recommend from our own experience first of all that 
they get out of the rut they are in, whatever it may be, and 
when starting in a new field of work ask the assistance and 


co-operation of other First-day Schools and_ interested 
Friends. The new work and new Friends will add much to 
the Friendly interest in the community. A. J. D. 


lhe Executive Committee of the Conference of Friends’ As- 
sociations will hold its fall sesssion at Mountain Lake Park 
on Second-day afternoon, the 3d of Ninth month, at 4 p.m., 
in the Hall of Philosophy. This will take the place of the 
usual meeting held at Fifteenth and Cherry the third Seventh 
day in Ninth month, as more of the distant associations will 
be in attendance at that time. 

ARABELLA CARTER, Secretary. 

Mary H. Whitson has gone to Mountain Lake Park in ad 
vance, and she writes: “ We have here two weeks, and 
vesterday had first warm day. The air is fine, houses 
comfortable, company genial, entertainment good. What more 
need we ” 


been 
our 


ask ? 


\ reade) ol 
Creek, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER who lives at Battle 
Mich., was formerly a pupil of the Byberry Friends’ 
School, and is interested in the approaching reunion of old 
pupils. Of the school he says: “I was a pupil during the win 
ters of 1837-38-39, being ten vears old the first winter. We 
always had a large school of one hundred scholars with one 
teacher. We were required to be on hand by eight o’cloeck in 
the morning, and let out at five o’clock in the afternoon. We 
had good teachers and most everything was taught—reading. 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, philosophy, grammar, chemistry, 
geography.” 

Concerning Friends at Battle Creek, he writes: “] 
Battle Creek from Chicago in 1845, and found a large 
meeting, and during the summer of 1846 I had a good time 
attending a full meeting. I went away in the fall of 1846, 
and when I moved back to Battle Creek in 1864 the meeting 
had dwindled to half a dozen, and now there are but three of 
us left. Not one of the children of the old remains 
with the meeting.” 


came to 
Friends’ 


members 


The General Conference Committee on Railroad Arrange 
ments MUST KNOW BY EIGuTit MONTH 15TH how many 
to go to Mountain Lake Park by the special trains. Those 
who are going by the Baltimore train (No. 1 special) will send 
their names to Joseph J. Janney, Eutaw and Madison Streets. 
Baltimore, Md.; those going by No. 2 special, leaving Philadel 
phia at 7.40 and making stops between Philadelphia and Bal 
timore, and at Martinsburg and Cumberland, will notify James 
H. Atkinson, 421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; those going 
by No, 3, leaving New York at 7.50 a.m... making all stops 
between New York and Philadelphia, and leaving Philadelphia 
at 10.27, making no other stops but Mt. Royal and Camden 
Station, Baltimore, Washington, and Cumberland, will notify 
John William Hutchinson, Hempstead, Long Island, N. ¥ 


expect 


the 
In 
England we do not need warships on the 


than we do on Lake Erie.—Christian 


Disarmament the lakes between 


Canada was a successful experiment. 


on United States and 
our relati with 
Atlantic any more 


Reaister 


ms 


No argument at all can justify a monopoly due to the seiz- 
ure of the whole supply of some natural commodity that is an 
article of general use by a common carrier or a group of com 
mon proper function is not to traffie in com 
modities, but to carry other people’s goods at the lowest feasi- 
ble prices. If the railroads which touch the anthracite field of 
Pennsylvania had always been limited absolutely and strictly 
to their function as 


carriers, whose 


mmon earriers the users of anthracite 


coal would not to-day be paying much, if anv. more than one- 
half of the present price of coal. 


Reriew of Rerieirs. 











FROM THE EAST TO OHIO YEARLY 
MEETING, 

As those going from the East to Ohio Yearly Meeting can 
not purchase tickets to Mountain Lake Park long enough in 
advance to use them on that trip it has been necessary to make 
other arrangements By the expense from 
New York to Wheeling and return will be $18.05; from Phila 
delphia, $16.20; from Baltimore, $13.40. Those wishing to 
avail themselves of these rates will please write at once to 
Elizabeth Lloyd, 140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, and 
she will give them the necessary information. It is proposed 
to take the train leaving New York about noon Sixth-day, the 
24th. This will reach Wheeling about 5.30 Seventh-day morn- 
Pleasant about 7 o’clock. The cost. of berth in 
sleeper $1.50. All members of other 
vearly meetings who expect to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting 
should w Anna B. Walker, Emerson, 0., telling her when 
ite they expect to arrive. 


means of these 


ing, and Mount 
| from Washington is 


rite to 


and by what 1 


I ANNIVERSARY UNIVERSAL 
PEACE UNION 


will be held at the Peace Grove, Mystic, Conn., on August 22d, 
23d, 24th and 25th, preceded by the Summer School, in charge 
of Prof. Daniel Batchellor from the 6th. 

{mong the speakers promised and expected are 
Gallagher and Julia B. G. Plummer, of 
Scott Hershey. of Wooster, O., on 
of His Example: Homer b. Sprague, LL.D.., 
on “An Old Changed Views; ” 
Huidobro, * South America in the Peace Movement,” and she 
will give an illustrated lecture on “ The Christ of the 
Andes.” Ex-Judge Joseph Sheldon, of New Haven, Conn., and 
Hon. Wm. H. Berry, State Treasurer of Pennsylvania, has 
signified his desire to be present and speak. H. Earle 
and wife. of Newton, Mass.: Christine Brown, of Boston, and 
Hon. A. J. Barchfeld, of Pittsburg, are also among the speak 
and Prof. of Philadelphia, will have charge of 
children’s session on the afternoon of the 24th. The 25th 
branch in Connecticut. 

n unusualiv profitable occasion with the 


FORTIETI 


Francis 
Providence, R. I.; Rev. 
“Charles Sumner: The Value 
of Newton, Mass., 
Soldier's Senorita Carolina 


also 
James 


ers: Batchellor, 
the 
will be in charge of the local 
It is felt 


number promised, and others yet to hear 


Irom. 


RAC AFTER-MEETING CON FER- 
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erence class at Street, 
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study of the 
The class will 
will extend 
including a 
1apters 1 to 39), 


> 
Race 
oming vear to make a 


f Eleanor Wood. 


onidance 
ind the course 
fall of Judah, 


Hosea, Isaiah c 


Eleventh month, 
Prophetism to th 
books of Amos, 
. and Jeremial 


the class and thers who wish 


to pursue a 
to read during the sum 
first 
velve ” 


ire adv ised 
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Lbove, also 


* jine of Bible VW Th 
i volume of 
in the Ex 
any part 
best understanding, Kent’s 
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ory underlying 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


MANSFIELD, N. J The Mansfield Young Friends’ 
t the home of Thomas <A. 
rhe president ibsent, I. 


fill his place for evening. 
with 


Associa 
Bunting, Sev 
Biddle 

At 1 


iments 


tained a ie 


tion wa nt 
enth ! Black 
ll-eall 
irom 
following 
Joanna 
i Gibbs: 


being 
was app the 


tw 


responded, some 


ntv-ti ! ‘Ts n sent 


utive Committee submitted the 
evening sti lv, bie graphy, 
Moore; ew Marth 


Helen D Vv; readings, Sallie Black 


Irving ’ X¢ 
program: Poet for 
Shreve: 


Byron; 
discipline, Mary 
Edith Gibbs and 
and Anna Taylor. 
Mabelle Tavlor, Helen Dev and 
pointed on the Entertainment 
served three 
“lisabeth Scott giving 
Bunting read a 


rent topics. 
| 


recitation 


Bunting 
the 


evening's 


Bessk were ap 
Committee, old com 
The program 
an interesting sketch of 
selection. “ Strat- 


new 
mittee having months. 
was opened by 
Irvine's life. 


Bessie vood 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


[Eighth month 11, 1906. 
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was read by Martha Gibbs. Mabelle Harve: 
read * Rural Funerals” taken from the Sketch Book. “™ Right 
and Wrong ” was the title of the piece read by Howard Rogers 

Adjourned to meet Eighth month 25th, 1906, at the 
of Joseph Taylor. 5. &,. Bw. 


home 
Secretary. 


Bynerry, Pa.—The last meeting of the Friends’ Association 
was held as usual at the meeting house on the afternoon ot 
the 5th, with the attendance rather smaller than usual, though 
with no lack of interest manifested in the proceedings ; 
perhaps, than usual participating in discussion. 

In opening the meeting the 15th chapter of St. John was 
read by Rachel Johnson. After the minutes of the last meet 
ing were read by the secretary, standing committees reported 
Miriam Tomlinson, for the Membership Committee, said a 
meeting was held on Sixth month 24th, and decided to 
card invitations for special occasions, but not for every meet 
ing. Arabella Carter, on behalf of the Reunion Committee. 
reported the invitations were out, and much interest was man 
ifested, the committee feeling it would be an interesting ocea 
sion. Harry S. Bonner supplemented this by making the an 
nouncement that it was not to be an exclusive affair the 
18th, but any interested would be gladly welcomed. 

It was felt that it would be pleasant to have a report of the 
General Conference at Mountain Lake Park, and Rachel John 
son, Arabella Carter, Sarah Warner Knight and Sarah Rich 
ardson were named to furnish such to the association. 

The subject of souvenir postals claimed attention, unity be 
ing expressed with the proposition to have one issued by By 
berry Meeting House, though the association did not take the 
matter up, it being left as an individual project for the present. 
At the first exercise John Wood read the “ Particular Ad 
vices ” from the Book of Discipline. Immediately following 
this, and very appropriately so, Ida R. B. Edgerton answered 
the question, “Is plainness of dress an attribute of Quaker 
ism 7?” She answered it affirmatively, making a distinction, 
however, between plainness or simplicity and distinetive or 

ly plain garb, saying dress may be simple without being 
distinctive, as is the plain bonnet and shawl. She supple 
mented her reply by reading an article on “ The Quaker” by 
\melia Montgomery, which dealt very comprehensively with 
the subject. Nathaniel Richardson spoke on this theme, say 
ing: * Many mistook the reason for the plain garb. The early 
Friends did not alter the prevailing cut of garments, but did 
away with the superfluities. This keeping to the old eut is 
a mistake, and as much proclaimed a Friend as does the badge 
of mourning on the sleeve proclaim the mourner.” 

Ym. P. Bonner spoke of the adoption of a sort of uniform 

erchants for their employees, to do away with the rivalry 
in dress among 

Charles Randall gave an excellent reading on “ The Value of 
Many good thoughts were here expressed : “No bet 
“ Many 
but fo 
by en 


more 


send 


on 


sevenrg 


by 


them. 


Friends,” 
ter capital can a man have than plenty of friends.” 

failed to attain their present status 

“What is needed is somebody to make us, 
gement, do what we are really capable of doing.” 
written by Hannah Hall was read by 
‘Religions Die, Religion Lives,” 
t} 


would have 
friends.” 
coura 

\ papel 
Bonnet 


comment on 


Edwin K 
being a thoughtful 
e death of form and the undying truth exem 
plified by true religion. 

Nathaniel Richardson, in commenting on friendship, spoke of 

necessity of trust and faith, not being suspicious of one’s 
and willing to meet half way. Harry S. Bon 

ented on the subject of plainness of dress, and also 
on our appreciation of our friends too often being left until 
thev are in their caskets. 

The matter being brought up for discussion it was decided 
to ask the Philanthropic Committee to meet with us at the 
Tenth month meeting, the Ninth month meeting being omitted 
because of the Conference, and 


on 


the 
friends, being 


ner com 


several members might be 


ie meeting closed Arabella Carter spoke of the words 
of appreciation and help so often needed, and paid . feeling 
tribute Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson whom she felt embodied 


} life this true friendliness. . €y 


In her ite 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress; 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy Peace. 
—Whittier. 





